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134 Reviews of Boohs m.v.h.b. 

International relations of the United States. [The Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. liv, whole 
no. 143.] (Philadelphia: American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 1914. 309 p. $1.00) 

This number of the Annals of the academy contains thirty-eight ad- 
dresses, papers, and letters on certain phases of our foreign policy. 
These contributions are arranged under four heads : the present status 
of the Monroe doctrine, Mexican problems and the corresponding obliga- 
tions of the United States, the policy of the United States in the Pacific, 
and the elements of a constructive American foreign policy. 

Since it is obviously impossible to discuss all these articles in this re- 
view, the reviewer will merely indicate the salient features of some of 
them. In an article entitled "A constructive peace policy for America," 
Mr. J. P. Norton proposes that the United States, Russia, and China 
should form a new triple alliance, and suggests that the United States 
should establish a protectorate over Mexico and Central America. In 
impressive words Jiuji G. Kasai declares that Japan expected a different 
sort of treatment from the United States in regard to the agrarian prob- 
lem in California. He asks: "Will America, that has proudly watched 
the growth of the island empire during the last half century, now turn 
to be a provocateur to wound eternally the heart of the nation heretofore 
filled with the deepest gratitude?" "While discussing the policy of the 
United States in the Pacific, Mr. E. C. Stowell presents the view that 
there is a clash of interests between the United States and Japan: he 
declares that the two fundamental principles of an American policy to- 
wards the Orient are the "exclusion of Asiatic immigrants," and the 
"open door in China." 

The scope and the limits of our obligations towards Mexico are dis- 
cussed by Mr. L. S. Rowe. He presents a trenchant criticism of Presi- 
dent Wilson's Mexican policy — a policy which was "dictated by a lofty 
idealism. ' ' Pointedly he declares that when the United States attempts 
to dictate the terms of political activity in Mexico, it is arrogating to it- 
self a power which ' ' cannot help but arouse resentment. ' ' At the same 
time he maintains that it is our manifest duty to insist upon the reestab- 
lishment of order in Mexico, so far as this comports with a respect for 
her sovereignty. He quotes with approval the statement of the Spec- 
tator that "Wilson tried to dictate to Huerta while pretending that 
Mexico was a free and independent country." Few students of Mexican 
history and politics will gainsay the remark that the people of the United 
States should be grateful to President Wilson "for the determined stand 
that he has taken against armed intervention." Still, Mr. Rowe main- 
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tains that the present anarchical conditions which prevail in Mexico 
"must be brought to a close or conditions will arise which will make 
armed intervention inevitable." The former ambassador of the United 
States to Mexico, Henry Lane Wilson, contributes an illuminating article 
concerning recent events in Mexico. He discusses Diaz, Madero, and 
Huerta, and enumerates the mistakes, which, in his opinion, the govern- 
ment of the United States made in dealing with President Huerta. Some 
of these errors were : the ' ' announcement of the new doctrine that gov- 
ernments owing their origin to violence would not be recognized ' ' by the 
United States; and the "refusal to recognize the provisional government 
of General Huerta." Ex-ambassador Wilson's statement in regard to 
the circumstances surrounding the mysterious death of Madero is worthy 
of special notice: "The embassy's investigations brought no certain 
conclusions except to indicate that General Huerta was in no way privy 
to the killing to Madero, but that it was his well-defined purpose to send 
him out of the country. " In a most interesting fashion, Mr. A. B. Hart 
states some "Postulates of the Mexican situation." He declares that 
there is "no constitutional or international reason why at present any- 
body' must be recognized in Mexico. It would have been well for the 
world if earlier administrations had been less hasty in recognizing dicta- 
tors whose careers were destined to be short." One will seek far before 
finding a better statement of the dilemma with regard to intervention 
than this: "A stroke of the pen can send an army into Mexico. How 
many strokes of the sword will be needed to keep it there?" 

About one hundred pages of the Annals are occupied by material con- 
cerning the Monroe doctrine. Here one may read about "the Canning 
myth," the "Latin" view of the doctrine, the European conceptions of 
that "international impertinence," the attitude of South America to- 
wards it, and the present status of that elusive doctrine announced by 
President Monroe. Mr. John Barrett, the director of the Pan-American 
Union, declares that the Monroe doctrine "will continue to be a great 
international principle only to the degree that it is evolved" into a 
"greater Pan-American policy." Mr. J. H. Latane declares that the doc- 
trine of Monroe is "merely a name that Americans have given for ninety 
years to our Latin-American policy, which in the necessity of things has 
undergone changes and will continue to undergo them. ' ' In these pages 
one may indeed find expressed many varying conceptions of the scope 
and the future influence of that famous doctrine, which some publicists, 
at least, still consider a cardinal principle of American foreign policy. 

William Spencb Eobeetson 



